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EDITORIAL 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


At the International Congress on Mental Health held in London last 
August more than two thousand delegates from nearly fifty countries 
assembled to hear papers and participate in discussions on child pys- 
chiatry, medical psychotherapy and mental hygiene. 

Reports from many countries at the Congress were heartening. 
War-devastated Poland is not only re-building in the physical sense, 
but is planning for its children’s mental health through its educational 
and child guidance services. Holland has devoted considerable at- 
tention to mental health in industrial relations, as well as in other fields. 
A prominent Chinese psychiatrist who attended the Congress was on 
his way to the United States to learn about our methods of family coun- 
seling and to see how they might be adopted to the Chinese culure. 

A unique feature of the International Conference on Mental Hy- 
giene was the preliminary work done previous to the Congress by pre- 
paratory commissions in many different countries. The work of these 
groups culminated in the International Preparatory Commission which 
met in England for a two weeks’ period before the Congress opened. 
This multi-disciplinary group of 24 members who came from 10 differ- 
ent countries worked literally “around the clock” to prepare a statement 
for the Congress embodying their opinions on mental health problems 
considered from the point of view of sociology, psychology, psychiatry, 
anthropology, political science, philosophy and theology. 

While we are waiting for this report to be issued, teachers and other 
professional workers may be interested in knowing some of the 
opinions expressed by the social scientists which have particular signifi- 
cance for those who are working with children. Acceptance of the 
family as the social unit in which the child forms his early pattern of 
social relationships and belief that the early formative years are of the 
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utmost importance in personality development were reaffirmed by the 
International Preparatory Commission. ‘Two related concepts, how- 
ever, which have importance for educators are sometimes overlooked. 
Man has a great capacity for modifiability. In the words of the Com- 
mission, “it is this plasticity, this wide range of possible patterns of 
action, which brings with it the greatest hope and the greatest danger.” 
Parents, teachers, and others with whom the child comes in contact can 
determine to a considerable extent the ways in which a child will express 
his aggressive feelings, his fears, his desire for friendship or his tendency 
to withdrawal. These patterns of behavior are determined by our 
social values, and by the child’s experience in his social relationships. 
Equally important it is to remember that in each individual there is an 
innate orderly sequence of biological development from infancy, 
through maturity to old age. Education, in its broad sense, may be 
most effective when the stages of the educative process are adapted to 
the stages of biological growth through which the individual may be 
passing. 

Although behavior patterns are influenced by experiences in the 
very early years it is the individual’s innate plasticity and his biological 
growth which make it possible to modify and correct early personality 
distortions and undesirable ways of behaving. For example, when the 
child reaches school age he comes in contact with teachers and others 
outside of his family group who may give him social values which differ 
from those held by his family; thus he may be influenced to new courses 
of action. At this age he is given a wider opportunity for participation 
in activities with others of his own age group which helps him to test his 
own sense of personal worth and his own social attitudes against the 
group values. Minor personality distortions may be corrected at this 
stage in his development by providing constructive social outlets and a 
wider range of social experience than that given by his family. 

At each stage of a child’s development teachers have a particular 
responsibility to see that harmful experiences which will distort or re- 
tard personality development are reduced. Their professional training 
must equip them not merely to recognize behavior and learning difficul- 
ties, but to maintain an emotional climate in the classroom in which 
children can develop patterns of behavior which may be both socially 
desirable and personally satisfying. This is a heavy responsibility and 
in assuming it teachers should acquire more social status and greater 
financial recognition of their services. 

HELEN SPEYER 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE 


BY 


GEORGE E. DOTSON 


In this article Dr. Dotson, who is director of the Long Beach City College, Long Beach, 


California, gives an unusually good overall picture of what family life education should include. 


He also shows convincingly what can be accomplished when there is wholehearted community 


support and real vision on the part of administrators. 


The Long Beach program includes lectures 


and discussions on such topics as “Children Grow Best in Families,” “Real Adults Keep Growing 
Too,” “Building the Family’s Health through Sound Nutrition,” “Young Adults Try their 
Wings,” “Successful Marriage,” and “The Family Grows Together.” 


HE education of every individual 

must take into account the fact that 
everyone is, or will be, a citizen; that most 
everyone must enter gainful employment; 
that all must get along with other people; 
and that almost all are members of a 
family. If we are to be realistic, educa- 
tion must make certain that each individ- 
ual has sufficient competence and is will- 
ing to accept his proper responsibility as 
a citizen, wage-earner, and homemaker. 
If we achieve nothing else, we must ac- 
complish these results. 


What Homemakers Face 


The need for competence and respon- 
sibility as a homemaker does not lie solely 
within a woman’s province. Men also 
must assume their roll as homemakers. 
The education of all individuals must, 
from the earliest years of childhood, fit 
them to assume this role. 

As homemakers young men and young 
women must face: the problem of estab- 
lishing a home of their own; the problem 
of gaining sufficient insights to live con- 
genially as husband and wife; the problem 
of beginning to develop competence as 
future parents while they are expectant 


mothers and fathers; the problem of learn- 
ing to properly feed, clothe, shelter, and 
guide their children; the problem of de- 
veloping harmonious and attractive homes 
for themselves and their children. 

Before young men and young women 
may do these things they must gain 
emancipation from their own family— 
their parents, brothers, sisters, and other 
relatives. This presumes that parents 
must possess insight and sympathetic 
understanding of the emergent needs of 
their children; that they must aid them 
in developing emotional maturity, inde- 
pendence, responsibility, and adjustment 
to their surroundings through 
childhood and adolescence. 


social 


What is Included 


Education for family life then involves 
many elements: 

It must provide homemaking skills in 
the realms of foods and nutrition, cloth- 
ing, and in the crafts related to home 
planning, construction, and decoration. 

It must provide orientation to relation- 
ships with the opposite sex as it relates to 
courtship, marriage, founding a home, 
and to life as husband or wife. 
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It must provide knowledge, insight, 
and skill pertaining to the rearing of 
children. This implies knowledge related 
to the growth and development of chil- 
dren—their nature and their needs—child 
guidance with all of the complex prob- 
lems involved, and the psychology of 
early and later childhood, adolescence, 
and young adulthood. 

It must provide knowledge and under- 
standing of the problems of parenthood 
and the ability to cope with the develop- 
ing needs of children and adolescents. 
These include: a need for belief and un- 
derstanding from parents; a need for a 
feeling of belonging and acceptance by 
others; a need for wholehearted love and 
affection; a need for a feeling of worth- 
whileness and competence as an _ indi- 
vidual; 


a need for freedom to make 


choices, freedom to select their own 
friends, and to manage their own lives, 
and the need for progressive emancipation 
from home ties as they grow older; a need 
for status with others; a need for a feel- 
ing of success and achievement; a need 
for a feeling of pride in one’s family; a 
need for an opportunity to conform with 
group standards, practices, and_ beliefs, 
leading toward a genuine self-determina- 
tion at adulthood. 


It must provide insights that make for 


good mental health. 


Need for Better Approaches 


We have on everyhand evidences of the 
need for better approaches to family life 
as demonstrated by: the prevalence of 
juvenile delinquency; the astounding di- 
vorce rates with resultant broken homes; 
the high rate of mental and nervous 
breakdown; the strife and conflict which 
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surrounds us everywhere throughout the 
world. 

These problems are aggravated by poor 
housing, limited play facilities for chil- 
dren, limited income, the necessity for 
mothers working to supplement the 
family income, inflated prices for the 
necessities of life, etc. 


Encouraging Evidences 


These are all negative criteria which 
demonstrate the need for education for 
family life. More heartwarming and 
encouraging are the positive evidences of 
popular demand for such training. The 
following evidence gives indication that 
education for family life is already held 
in high rgeard in Long Beach: 

The fact that 1,000 to 1,300 individu- 
als regularly attended lectures dealing 
with the problems of early childhood 
given by Katharine Whiteside Taylor, our 
new Family Life Education Coordinator. 

The fact that 700 to 900 individuals 
regularly attended a similar series at the 
Woodrow Wilson High School related to 
problems dealing with adolescents. 

The fact that 500 regularly attended 
the lectures that dealt with the achieve- 
ment of social, emotional, intellectual, 
and ethical maturity given by Dr. Gilbert 
Brighouse. 

The fact that 700 have regularly at- 
tended child study groups to learn more 
about the factors which underlie the be- 
havior of their children. 

The fact that an overflow enrollment 
entered the class, Guiding Children’s 
Growth, preparing mothers for participa- 
tion in cooperative play groups. 


The fact that capacity crowds at- 
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tended the series of lectures by Dr. 
Frances Bruce Strain dealing with prob- 
lems of sex education. 

And the fact that increasing numbers 


of parents are willing to exercise their 
own initiative in projecting, organizing, 
administering, and operating cooperative 
nurseries throughout the city. 


SIX “GOOD HYPOTHESES” FOR HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


T the Boston meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association last 
month Dr. Gardner Murphy offered six 
“good hypotheses” 


human relationships. 


having to do with 

They included: 

1. Those who enjoy personal warmth 
and affection in early childhood tend 
thereafter to seek and to maintain stable 
and satisfying human relationships. 

2. Those who in early childhood are 
encouraged to identify with a wide var- 
icty of personalities of widely differing 
cultural background will later tend to 
accept and get along with a wide variety 
of adults. 

3. Those who are free from insecurity 
and personal threat will tend to show, 
toward those who suffer, the “primitive 
kindliness” and “primitive sympathy,” 
while those who live in the shadow of 
insecurity will have little emotional free- 
dom to come to the support of others. 

4. Those who get practice as children 


in tolerance and cooperation will show 
some transfer effects in adult situations. 

5. Those who as children are rigid 
and authority-ridden will cling most stub- 
bornly to the suspicious attitudes which 
already characterize an authority-ridden 
world. 

6. Human relations will almost au- 
tomatically be bettered if new ways of 
perceiving one’s situation can be made 
available, not too solemnly, but with zest 
and humor, through stories, skits, movies, 
or better still, actual games, parties, work- 
projects. As the therapist might state the 
matter, the person may be assisted in a 
friendly manner to see himself and his 
associates in an accepting way, parking 
his defences and especially his sense of 
guilt outside the gate—perhaps re-living 
with Socrates the conception that evil is 
a form of misunderstanding, or repeating 
with Jesus the phrase: “Neither do I 
condemn thee.” 
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“FAMILIES FIRST” 


The New York State Youth Commission has had RKO Pathe produce a documentary motion 
picture entitled ‘Families First.” Released in September for theatrical use, the film is to be made 


available subsequently in 16mm form for use by agencies interested in youth. As explained by 


Robert P. Capes, executive secretary of the Commission, the film portrays the relationship of 


the home to the future happiness of children and to the strength of the nation. Inquiries 
regarding the film should be addresed to the New York State Youth Commission, 30 Lodge 


Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


NTEREST in youth has never been 

more manifest in America than at the 
present time. 

In the smallest rural communities and 
in the greatest cities there are incessant 
activities, scheduled and _ unscheduled, 
wholesome and unwholesome. Also in the 
family life of today there are youth situ- 
ations to which there can be no historic 
comparison. 

The tempo of life has changed im- 
mensely in half a century. Social pat- 
terns are more complex. The country 
recognizes marvelous achievements in 
science, in transportation, in the everyday 
conveniences provided by mechanics, 
chemistry and electricity, but solutions 
to our ever-changing sociological prob- 
lems have been the step-children of our 
generation. 

With peace has come an opportunity 
for an inventory of our resources. The 
greatest of these is our youth. 

Most of the youth of our nation are 
protected. They have security and affec- 
tion. They have opportunities for 
achievement and they have recognition. 
But, unfortunately, not all are so happily 
situated. 

Very early in life, maladjustments 
occur in the behavior patterns of children. 
Sometimes the tensions are removed, ad- 
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justments are made, and a happy child- 
hood is reestablished. In other cases, frus- 
trations continue. Youngsters seeking an 
active outlet become embittered, anti- 
social, and eventually delinquent. 


Dramatizing the Problem 


Society recognizes the problem of de- 
liquency. Children’s courts function 
throughout the nation. Institutions for 
confinement are utilized to the best ad- 
vantage possible. Follow-up work by 
probation officers and social agencies is 
a task of unpleasant proportions. Pre- 
vention rather than correction is the 
evident need of this day. 

Adult participation in organizing 
youth service groups, in financing activ- 
ities for leisure time, in the promotion 
of worth while activities is one of the 
happiest indices of the country. Thou- 
sands of clubs, lodges, churches, founda- 
tions and other groups are doing their 
share, in which millions of adults par- 
ticipate. 

To cause a deeper realization on the 
part of the public generally of the youth 
situation, as it presents itself in the more 
tragic phase, the New York State Youth 
Commission produced in 1947, through 
the facilities of “March of Time,” a doc- 
umentary featurette titled “Children in 


Trouble.” This dealt with juvenile de- 
linquency and crime, the seriousness and 
cost of these evils and a unique presenta- 
tion of effective methods of prevention. 


Developing a Sequel 


The Commission from the outset rec- 
ognized the family as the most important 
social unit. The evidence from children’s 
_courts establishes that broken homes, in- 
different parents, and family tensions 
form the basis for a major portion of the 
deliquency problem. 

Having established the effectiveness of 
audio-visual presentation in “Children in 


Trouble,” the 
produce a sequel to that film directed at 


Commission decided to 


the contribution of the family to the 
wholesome development of youth and 
contrariwise. 

that the 
new film would likewise be documentary, 


It was further determined 


that it would portray the every day oc- 
currences in typical families in a typical 
community. 

R.K.O. Pathe, Inc. was engaged to pro- 
duce this film. Script was written by 
Marya Mannes upon a theme outlined 
by the Commission. Technical supervi- 
sion was given by Robert P. Capes, Ex- 
ective Secretary of the Commission. 


Youth’s Fundamental Needs 


Commissioner John A. Lyons, head of 
the New York State Department of Cor- 
rection, who appears in “Families First,” 
therein declares: 


As a former police officer and as head 
of the New York State prison system, I 
have had many opportunities to ob- 
serve misguided and delinquent individ- 
uals. While each offender is different, 
most of them have been handicapped 
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by inadequate home training. No one 
can give a minute by minute prescrip- 
tion for raising children. But we know 
that children, like adults, seek to satisfy 
four fundamental needs: SECURITY; 
AFFECTION; RECOGNITION; and 
NEW EXPERIENCES. If parents 
help their children secure these essen- 
tials in reasonable amounts, the young 
can be trusted to grow up into 
healthy, happy and law-abiding citi- 
zens. 

Scenes of domestic life in the new film 
show the unchanging needs of children 
for affection, security, success, and new 
experiences. 

As portrayed by a joint cast of pro- 
fessionals and children from an actual 
Commission youth activity, every parent 
is enabled to see familiar problems in the 
development of the young. 

Interest is aroused by presenting sit- 
uations in which those in the audience 
could aptly take the place of the charac- 
ters. The inevitable minor family fric- 
tions appear, likewise the happy and 
heart-filling joyous episodes of a good 
family. 

Two family groups form a dual se- 
quence. They may be termed the sharing 
and the non-sharing. The characters, set- 
ting and actions create the illusion that 
one is gazing at himself or herself and 
the neighbors. 

There is no effort at concealment of 
the appeal. 

The 


sympathy and concern. 


It is frankly emotional. 


situations arouse amusement, 
In one sequence 
a home situation results in delinquency. 
The police search for and apprehend an 
18-year-old boy. The real guilt involved, 
the cause of the boy’s criminal tendencies, 
is a cause for meditation. 


In the finale the audience realizes that 
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the danger signals of childhood can now 
be recognized. Contentment, deep and 
lasting, registered by a three-generation 
group, demonstrates that America means 
“Families First.” 

“Families First” is a concise summation 
of the influence of the major factor in 


the character development of the young 
—the family. Its presentation should 
cause a great deal of self-examination by 
parents. From it will come, it is sincerely 
hoped, a more generous personal attention 
to the four needs—security, affection, 
recognition, and new experiences. 


NEW YORK SEEKS SCHOOL PSYCHIATRISTS 


The Board of Examiners for the Board 
of Education of the City of New York 
announces that it will conduct in De- 
cember 1948 an examination for license 
as school psychiatrist in the Bureau of 
Child Guidance. 

In addition to the usual course and 
professional preparation for the practice 
of psychiatry, applicants for the position 
must have had either (a) Five years of 
practice in psychiatry, including 800 
hours of appropriate clinical experience 
in approved institutions for the treat- 
ment of mental diseases and mental de- 
fects, and 1200 hours of appropriate 
experience in approved clinics for the 
study and treatment of personality and 
behavior disorders of children, or (b) 
Three years of practice in psychiatry, in- 
cluding 1200 hours of appropriate clin- 


ical experience in approved institutions 
for the treatment of mental diseases and 
for mental defects, and 1500 hours of 
appropriate experience in approved clinics 
for the study and treatment of personality 
and behavior disorders of children. 

The salary attached to the position is 
$8,000 per annum for the first year; 
$9,000 for the second year; $10,000 for 
the third year and thereafter, conditioned 
upon satisfactory service. 

The Board of Examiners invites in- 
quiries for further details with respect to 
the position, the requirements therefor, 
and any other matters concerned with the 
examination. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Joseph Jablonower, Chairman, 
Committee on Child Guidance Licenses, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New 
York. 
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“SCHOOL IS FUN” 


What parents can do to make the school experiences of children enjoyable—especially the 
beginning ones—has recently been demonstrated by the North Carolina Congress of Parents 
and Teachers through the publication of a small, attractively illustrated leaflet bearing the title 


School is Fun for Boys and Girls. 


Excerpts from this leaflet are given herewith. The material 
was originally compiled by Johnsie L. McKinley. 


FTEN parents make the mistake of 
trying to influence their child into 
conforming to some pattern of their own, 
rather than allowing him to develop ac- 
cording to his own pattern, to the fullest 
of his ability. This may bring on emo- 
tional conflict which will affect everyone 
in the home. 

Much of your child’s success or failure 
will depend upon his pre-school training 
—the experiences he has had from birth 
to the time he enters school. No matter 
how progressive the school or how effici- 
ent the teacher, they must accept the 
child as he is, whether he is happy at the 
prospect of entering school or in tears 
because he dreads the experience. All of 
the resources of the home, nature, and 
the school must be kept working har- 
moniously together to make for a well- 
adjusted and happy personality. 


A Wholesome Program 


A happy child comes from a happy 
home which offers: 
1. Confidences. 

2. Harmonious _ relationships 
family members. 
3. Enough affection. 
4. Security. 
§. Sufficient wholesome attention. 
Where the family has taken time: 


1. To respect the rights of each other. 


among 


2. To work and play together. 

. To teach what is right and wrong. 

. To teach the child manners which 
parents are proud of—on the bus, 
in church, on the street, in stores, 


> 


and on visits. 


A wholesome program of childhood 
development strives to meet the needs of 
the child physically, mentally, socially, 
and morally in order that he may be 
emotionally stable. Every parent can 
make vital contributions to building these 


attitudes and abilities. 


Mental Development 


Challenge your child’s mental ability 
by: 

1. Encouraging him to express his own 
ideas and listen to those of others. 

2. Giving him opportunity to approach 
new situations with feelings of self confi- 
dence. 

3. Supplying him with many picture 
books. 

4. Reading him many stories. 

5. Making him feel that he is wanted 
and that he is loved and necessary to those 
around him. 

6. Protecting the child from nagging 
and complaining in order that his emo- 
tional security will not be shocked. It 
is this security that builds not only a 
child’s inner happiness but his self-respect, 
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his confidence in himself and in other 
people. 

7. Giving him an opportunity to make 
his own decisions. 

8. Being loving parents. (With com- 
forts gone and physical safety threatened, 
emotional and spiritual security may still 
remain in homes where parents love each 
other and their children). 


Social Adjustment 


Help your child practice being: 

1. Polite and courteous (by being po- 
lite to him!) 

2. Friendly 
others. 


and thoughtful toward 
3. Willing to follow as well as to lead. 
4. Obedient to you as well as to others. 
§. Happy with groups of children at 


play. 


6. Willing to work, play, and share 
with others. 

7. Able to experience the thrill of con- 
quering problems, to know that hard work 
pays. 

Your Child Should Have: 

1. Little jobs in the home for which he 
is responsible. 

2. A good attitude toward school. 
Children are influenced by parents’ atti- 
tudes toward school. 

3. A feeling that he will find friends 
at school to help him, such as: 

a. The teacher. 

b. The Principal. 

c. Hostess Girls and Patrol Boys. 
d. The School Nurse. 

4. A feeling he will have fun at school. 

§. The experience of loving and caring 
for some kind of animal or pet. 


N.A.N.E. NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The National Association for Nursery 
Education is holding a National Con- 
ference in Chicago on October 7, 8 and 
9, 1948. 

The theme of this National Conference 
of the National Association for Nursery 
Education is: “Looking Forward with 
Children.” Among those who will take 
part in the Conference are Lois Meek 
Stolz of Stanford University; Ernest G. 
Ysborne and Roma Gans of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Ruth Up- 
degraff of the University of Iowa; Paul 
Witty; Eva Grant; Eggert Meyer; Evelyn 
Beyer of the Rochester Child Health Proj- 


ect; Herold Hunt, Superintendent of 


Schools of Chicago; Willard Spaulding, 
Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Illinois. 

Dr. Harold G. Shane, Superintendent of 
Schools, Winnetka, Iflinois, is serving as 
Dr. Fran- 
ces Horwich, Head of the Department of 
Education of Roosevelt College, is Presi- 
dent of the National Association for Nur- 
sery Education. 

It is expected that more than 1,000 
nursery 


General Conference Chairman. 


school teachers, pediatricians, 


parents, social workers, nutritionists, 
nurses, and others will attend this meeting 
of the National Association for Nursery 


Education. 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION TODAY 


BY 


GERTRUDE E. CHITTENDEN, MARGARET NESBITT, BETSEY WILLIAMS 


Increasing numbers of young children are spending various parts of the day in nursery 


schools, day nurseries, day care ecnters, play schools. 


in the current American scene? 


What is the place of nursery education 


How may we know whether a nursery school is a good nurs- 
ery school, doing what it should do for children? 


To answer such questions as these a 


committee of the National Association for Nursery Education has prepared an authoritative 


report on the “Essentials of Nursery Education.” 


It is designed to help parents, child-welfare 
Pf 


workers, and others who need information about the nursery school program, staff requirements, 


and budget. 


National Association for Nursery Education, 


The present article is from this report. 


The full report is available from the 


Roosevelt College, 430 S. Michigan 


Avenue, 


Chicago 3, Illinois, at 50 cents for single copies, 35 cents if ordered in lots of 25 or more. 


URSERY the United 
States had their beginning mainly 
between 1918 and 1930. Some of the 
first schools concerned with important 


schools in 


aspects of growth of children under five 
years of age were organized at Boston, 
Massachusetts; Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; 69 Bank Street, New 
York City; and the University of Iowa. 
The Merrill-Palmer School, which opened 
in 1921 in Detroit, Michigan, included a 
In 1923 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller funds for 
child development centers gave impetus 


nursery school in its program. 


to the establishment of additional nurs- 
ery schools, especially in colleges and 
Highland Park, Michigan, 
in 1924, and Chicago, Illinois, in 1926, 
had two of the first programs in public 
schools. By 1930 the number of nursery 
schools reported to the United States 
Office of Education was 262, whereas the 
number reported in 1920 was three. 

In the years 1930 to 1946 there was 
an increase of public and private nursery 


universities. 


schools and those sponsored by universi- 
ties and colleges, community fund or- 
ganizations, and other interested local 
groups. Furthermore, very rapid in- 
creases took place twice when Federal 
subsidy was provided. In 1933 the Fed- 
eral Government, in the Emergency Re- 
lief Act, included nursery schools as a 
part of a program designed to supply 
work for unemployed persons. In 1936 
the number of nursery schools with Fed- 
eral aid and support was approximately 
1650. Following this WPA program of 
the depression years came the FWA pro- 
gram under the Lanham Act during the 
war years. In July 1945 approximately 
60,000 children, whose mothers were em- 
ployed outside the home, were enrolled 
in nursery schools receiving Federal 
funds. With the end of the war and 
the discontinuing of Federal subsidy, 
many of these schools were closed; some 
continued as locally sponsored projects. 
That nursery-school education had met 
with public however, 


approval, was 
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shown in 1946 by the fact there were 
more parents interested in enrolling their 
children in good nursery schools than 
there were facilities available. 


Contributions of Nursery Education 


Since education is a means by which 
individuals are initiated into the ways of 
their culture, any American educational 
group has its purpose clearly defined. It 
must help American children learn to live 
in a democratic culture. The nursery 
school has a particularly important role 
to play in achieving this purpose, since 
it offers children their earliest opportunity 
outside of the home to live with a group 
of contemporaries and thus to develop 
attitudes toward themselves and others 
that may be basic to their learning to 
live in a democracy. The school cannot 
do this alone; home and school must co- 
operate. The nursery school works with 
parents to supplement and enrich the 
child’s development. 

The very keystone of democracy, re- 
spect for individuality, is also the key- 
stone of a good nursery program. The 
curriculum has at its basis the needs and 
interests of the children in the group. At 
very few educational levels are the needs 
of individuals and the ways of meeting 
them as well synchronized as they are 
in the good nursery school. 

For example educators recognize that 
the child must learn to use his body ef- 
fectively and that bodily activity is pre- 
requisite to good muscular coordination. 
The nursery school therefore provides 
space, equipment, and guidance that will 
actually promote strenuous bodily activ- 
ity. These conditions may not exist in 
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many other parts of a child’s environ- 
ment. In fact, he is often discouraged 
from being active despite the fact that 
the need for vigorous physical activity 
is of paramount importance. 


Scaled to Size and Abilities 


In the physical equipment of the nurs- 
ery, furniture, play materials, and all 
equipment are scaled to the child’s size 
and abilities so that he may carry on his 
activities in his own way without fear 
of failure. He is in a situation where 
other children perform at about his level 
and where teachers know him as an in- 
dividual and have understanding of what 
to expect from him. Sympathetic teach- 
ers realize that there are times when he 
needs to “‘let off steam” and they provide 
ways and means for him to do so without 
condemning him. In all these important 
ways, and many others, his individuality 
is respected. 

Since a democratic culture must of 
necessity be made up of thinking in- 
dividuals, a second responsibility of our 
education is to stimulate independent, 
fearless, creative thinking. The well- 
planned nursery school offers a myriad of 
opportunities for investigation, experi- 
mentation, problem-solving, imaginative- 
ness, and creativeness—activities which 
require children to develop their intel- 
lectual powers. Because one nursery 
serves many children, it can furnish more 
of these opportunities than can most 
homes where only one or two children are 
living. That the nursery school may be 
effective in stimulating thinking in young 
children is indicated by the results of 
research. While the findings of various 
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studies are not in harmony regarding the 
amount of influence the nursery school 
exerts on intellectual growth, in general 
they do indicate that attendance in a good 
nursery school results in some gain in 
the abilities measured by intelligence tests. 


Social Attitudes 


Another characteristic of the demo- 
cratic group is its emphasis on cooperative 
effort in making decisions and solving 
problems. Here again nursery education 
can and does lay the groundwork of 
social attitudes which make this cooper- 
ative effort possible. 

In a preschool group the child spends 
his time with others who have needs and 
desires strikingly similar to his own. 
Furthermore, they express these needs and 
desires at the same time and in the same 
ways that he does. Here, then, is a rare 
opportunity for him to learn the impor- 
tance of the other fellow; to learn to share 
materials, attention, and space with him; 
to learn how to live in a group that is 
different in structure from the family 
group. Here, too, the child learns to 
accept other forms of authority, perhaps 
different from those he finds in his family. 
The teacher is not his mother, yet she 
does represent authority in the nursery 
school; the group exerts its authority too. 
An only child may never have had to 
share materials with any one at home. In 
the nursery school where there are many 
children and a limited amount of equip- 
ment, he soon discovers that the group 
expects him to share these materials. 
Thus his concept of authority broadens; 
he becomes less dependent on his home. 
He learns to think and to work with 
others. 
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Independence and Self-Control 


Consistently, research workers con- 
cerned with determining the influence of 
nursery school attendance upon social be- 
havior have found that children who have 
“lived” in a group of their contemporaries 
under the guidance of trained teachers for 
at least several months have increased 
their social contacts and have steadily 
become less solitary and hesitant to enter 
the group. At the same time that they 
have learned to become a part of the 
group, they also have learned to be inde- 
pendent individuals. Several studies 
show that with attendance in a good nurs- 
ery school comes an increase in self-as- 
sertiveness, independence, and _ self-con- 
trol. Thus the child seems to benefit in 
two imporant ways—in maintaining his 
individuality within a group and becom- 
ing part of that group. 


Respect for Other Cultures 


In the world today cooperative efforts 
need to extend far beyond the confines 
of one’s own culture. It is essential that 
children learn to respect and understand 
not only individuals within their own 
cultural group, but those in other cultures 
as well. 

To the extent that the nursery school 
group is composed of children who dif- 
fer in nationality, race, religion, and 
home background and to the extent that 
teacher guidance helps children to un- 
derstand these differences, the nursery 
may become a potent influence in devel- 
oping attitudes and behavior that will 
make for sound relationships among the 
people who make up our world commu- 
nity. People who, although they come 


form different cultural groups, have 
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learned to live and work and play to- 
gether as children, are less likely to be 
susceptible to propaganda which empha- 
sizes group differences in an attempt to 
pit members of these groups against each 
other. It remains for future research 
workers to tell us how effective the nur- 
sery school may be as an agency for in- 
tercultural education. 


In summary it may be said that nurs- 
ery education, through its deep respect 
for the individual, its emphasis on pro- 
ducing sound, critical, creative thinking, 
and its promotion of cooperative effort 
may make an important contribution to 
each child’s growth and in turn play an 
important part in the total educational 
scheme. 


THE NYACK PLAN 


In the public schools of Nyack, N. Y., 
the daily teacher conference is used as a 
directing instrument of education in an 
effort to insure that all the facilities of the 
schools are utilized for the further de- 
velopment of the boys and girls therein. 
The plan carries the elements of a child 
study program along with the responsi- 
bility of each teacher for the youngsters 
in his or her educational unit. 

Records are cumulative, a folder for 
each child, and it is the duty of each 
teacher to know the history, background, 
progress and problems of the children in 
that particular unit. The daily conference 
groups under this plan consist of the 
principal, psychologist, guidance person- 
nel and teachers concerned with this 
group. These conferences meet daily, ro- 
tating through the week, and review the 
progress of all pupils in their respective 
units periodically, a review of each pupil 
being made by the conference a minimum 
of once in each term, and in many cases, 
several times in each term. It has been 
the school’s experience that the pooling 
of ideas of such a group constitutes a 


very effective means of directing and 
utilizing the many sides of the school’s 
program and its facilities where they will 
be most beneficial and most needed. The 
work of the guidance personnel is thereby 
rendered more effective and of course the 
followup work is in their hands, working 
with the principal and the home room 
teacher. 

The conference takes up, after a review 
of the development, growth and progress 
of each student, the question: “Is this 
pupil’s development, progress and growth 
in keeping with his or her ability?” ‘How 
can we use our educational personnel and 
facilities to better advantage in the in- 
terests of this pupil?” If in senior high 
school: “What are the pupil’s objectives 
and can we help to clarify them?” “Can 
we help him to reach them?” The con- 
ference does not usurp the functions of 
guidance personnel but does hold that 
each teacher has a part in an effective 
guidance and education planning pro- 
gram. This interpretation is in the in- 


terests of a more valuable and more indi- 
vidual job of child education. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND SEX EDUCATION 


ETHEL NASH 


“In the realm of sex and marriage, society tests itself. The work of the family is proved, 
the future of the state determined, and the possibility of the living community demonstrated 
—or not.” This is the text from which the author speaks of mental hygiene and sex education. 
Mrs. Nash is a British-trained worker in family life education, author of “With This Ring,” 
who has lectured widely in the British Isles, in Canada, and the United States. 


T A TIME when every third mar- 

riage in the United States ends in 
the divorce court, and when the findings 
of the Kinsey Report corroborate other 
smaller studies concerning the preva- 
lence of both extensive perversion and 
promiscuity; and further when the pre- 
vailing idea concerning sex is that, in 
this realm, man is nothing more than the 
most complex of animals, those who are 
concerned with mental hygiene in the 
schools are compelled to take cognizance 
of the sexual disorders of our time. 

The situation itself not only makes 
both emergency measures and long-term 
planning imperative. It also reveals the 
falsity of the promise that educators are 
free to choose whether sex education is 
included in the school program. The 
choice is not between sex education and 
no sex education, but between sex ed- 
ucation guided by the school faculty 
and sex education communicated via a 
child’s contemporaries. 

Mental hygienists recognize that sex 
education begins, at the latest, at the 
time the parents decide on a name for 
their child and is continued throughout 
life by each individual’s contacts with 
others, by the social forces which mould 
him and by the “work” in which home, 


school, and later an industrialized West- 
ern society involve him. 

The school, which accepts responsibil- 
ity for the development of the whole 
child, shares in this creative process from 
the lowest grades. Less and less can the 
idea be accepted that sex education in- 
volves merely giving information con- 
cerning the facts of reproduction and 
the horrors of venereal disease. Rather, 
though it does not exclude those, sex 
education is concerned with the whole 
gamut of human relations and personal 
adjustment, fields in which the home, 
the school and the wider community play 
their part. 

Thus even the simplest activity, such 
as the separation of the children at the 
swimming pool for instruction, the 
snatched minute listening to a radio pro- 
gram concerning some typical dilemma 
of soap opera such as a man’s doubt about 
which woman he really loves, the teach- 
er’s reaction to the first grader who is 
interested in the toilet facilities of the 
opposite sex, or the “hero’s” attitude to 
the “great love” of the adolescent are in- 
escapable mediums of sex education. 

Every subject in the curriculum 
shares in this education of the whole per- 
son and therefore is concerned either 
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with the fact that the learners are male 
or female, or that those whose lives and 
movements they discuss in class are them- 
selves male or female and motivated as 
such. Not that every lesson will be ex- 
plicitly concerned with sex in its elemen- 
tal sense but that in so far as the learn- 
ing process is connected with daily living 
then, ipso facto, sex education is part 
of it. Likewise of all activities. 

Recently a group consisting of four 
teachers, one nurse, two mothers, and a 
school principal discussed the question of 
next steps in the schools and agreed on 
the following: 


The furtherance via the P. T. A. of 
parent education on the meaning of sex 
in life. 

The seeking of community co-opera- 
tion with and continuance of the work 
done in this and other spheres by the 
school. Particularly it was thought 
that churches, scout troops and other 
young peoples’ and children’s recreational 
organizations could do valuable supple- 
mentary work. 

An increase in instruction in the place 
of sex in life both in teacher-training in- 
stitutions and through teacher in-service 
programs. 

A study of the methods of sex in- 
struction already in use in other school 
systems, analysis of their value in terms 
not merely of an inculcation of scientific 
facts but of a full awareness of the per- 
son in his or her own total situation. 


The use of any resources available in 
the local community—it being no longer 
possible, if it ever was, to wait for a 
Utopia in which every teacher is ade- 


quately equipped to meet all the ques- 
tions which will evolve in a free atmos- 
phere. 


Books 


There is, of course, no one book that 
will meet all needs in this field. Chapter 
6 of E. F. Griffith’s Road to Maturity 
(Methuen and Co., London) together 
with Chesser’s material in The Practice of 
Sex Education (Roy Publishers, New 
York) provide a necessary framework. 
Both these books were written with the 
British situation in mind, but the chap- 
ters mentioned are a “must” for the serious 
student of any country. Combined with 
the January, 1939, number of Child Study, 
which was entitled Sex Education—a Re- 
evaluation, and Benjamin Gruenberg’s 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 122, How 
Can We Teach about Sex? a teacher will 
find himself possessed of leads towards 
an understanding of the subject. A next 
step should be the mastering of a good 
text concerning the family. Becker and 
Hill’s new edition of Family, Marriage, 
and Parenthood (D. C. Heath) is ex- 
cellent for this purpose. 

Parents are often best introduced to the 
subject via the literature written for 
their children. Outstandingly good are: 
For young children, Marie Hall Ets’ The 
Story of a Baby (Viking Press); for the 
8 to 12 year-olds, Levine and Seligmann’s 
The Wonder of Life (Simon and Schus- 
ter); for adolescents, Kunkel’s My Dear 
Ego (The Pilgrim Press, Boston) and 
Lester Kirkendall’s pamphlet Understand- 
ing Sex (Science Research Associates). 
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HELPING TEACHERS UNDERSTAND THE 
NATURE OF LEARNING 


DEBORAH CANNON PARTRIDGE 


Learning as development is an old-new story that needs to be told and re-told. 


In this brief 


article Dr. Partridge, who is Associate Professor of Education at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
stresses the main principles that should guide a teacher in “planning the learning situation.” She 
speaks particularly of motivation, participation, and the influence of the emocions. 


O INTERRELATED are growth and 
learning in the development of the 
individual that a consideration of one 
ultimately leads to an examination of the 
other. The term “growth” has been used 
to indicate inner growth that occurs 
without special conditions of stimulation. 
During the developmental course, all 
children tend to follow a similar order of 
development. Learning, on the other 
hand, is definitely dependent on the com- 
ditions of stimulation. It may be defined 
as the modification of behavior due to the 
interaction of the individual and his en- 
vironment. 

What an individual learns, therefore, 
depends to a great extent upon the nature 
of the environment and the character of 
his experiences. However, the distinction 
between maturing and learned responses 
is not a hard and fast one.’ Some of the 
influences of certain environmental con- 
ditions (ruralness, social segregation, pov- 
erty etc.) on the developmental pattern 
of the children may be noted in the con- 


1 J. E. Anderson, “Child Development and the 
Growth Process,” Child Development and The 
Curriculum. Thirty-eight year book, Part I, 
National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomington, Ill. : Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1939, p. 17. 


sideration of growth trends. The corol- 
lary of this fact is equally true, i. e., the 
effectiveness of a learning depends upon 
the maturation level of the individual, 
his capacity to learn, and his bodily con- 
ditions. Thus growth and learning in- 
teract in the process of child development. 

Since teaching is essentially providing 
an environment which will promote and 
stimulate learning or modification of be- 
havior, and since the curriculum is the 
medium through which this environment 
is provided, it becomes basically necessary 
that the teacher planning the learning 
situation understands the nature of learn- 
ing and the conditions that facilitate it. 
The best evidence on the process of learn- 
ing indicates that: 

1. Motivation is essential to genuine 
learning. In fact, motivation may be re- 
garded as the sine qua non of learning. 
Motives are complex, being both extrinsic 
and intrinsic, immediate or remote, tran- 
sient or enduring, and of internal or exter- 
nal origin. Motives serve as energizers, se- 
lectors, and sustainers.* They direct be- 
havior to the desired goal. Learning can- 
not be successful or efficient without 


persistent selective and purposeful effort. 


2 Arthur I. Gates et al., Educational Psychology, 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1942, p. 317. 
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Motivation, therefore, is an exceedingly 
important problem in teaching. 

2. Learning is most efhcient when it 
meets the felt needs or purpose of the 
learner. Learning is goal-directed activ- 
ity. This reminds the teacher that the 
child acquires knowledge and develops 
skill much more rapidly when these abil- 
ities are essential to the attainment of 
desired goals than when they are merely 
The teacher has the re- 
sponsibility of helping the learner to 


assigned tasks. 


recognize his needs and define his pur- 
poses. 
improvement, progress in learning depends 


Since learning is a process of 


upon the will to learn. 

3. Learning is enhanced when the 
material is meaningful to the learner. It 
“will be effective to the extent to which 
the individual 


means-ends relations.”* This comprehen- 


perceives the essential 
sion of relationships and meanings may be 
“insight.” 

4. Learning is facilitated when the 
learner participates in the planning of the 
learning experience. This principle de- 
mands student-teacher planning as a pre- 
requisite for curriculum designing. 

§. Learning is facilitated when it is 
adjusted to the maturation level of the 
learner. Learning is subject to biological, 
experiental, mental and social readiness. 
The level of maturation will vary in rate 
with the individual. 

6. While first-hand experience is an 
indispensable tool of learning, vicarious 
experience is also indispensable. To learn 
from vicarious experience requires study. 
It is necessary for the school to provide a 


3 [bid., p. 343. 


balance of first-hand and vicarious learn- 
ing experiences and guide in the develop- 
ment of the ability to utilize effectively 
all of these experiences.* 

7. Learning is facilitated when the 
“whole child” is recognized. Learning is 
a process of adjustment in which the en- 
tire organism is involved in a unitary 
process. The human organism is so inter- 
connected, inter-dependent and _inte- 
grated that whatever affects one part 
correspondingly changes the other parts. 

8. Learning is influenced by emotions. 
According to available data, this relation- 
ship may be very direct. 
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Pleasant or 
during the period of 
learning, facilitates learning. 


unpleasant “‘affect, 
However, 
the intensity or level of emotionality 
brings about varying degrees of effective 
learning. Since all learning is not alike, 
there are variations in the influence of 
emotions on types of learning. 

Thus learning must be viewed as an 
on-going, developmental process depen- 
dent upon the demands of the environ- 
ment. Its products are represented in the 
changed behavior brought about by the 
acquisition of new knowledge, meanings, 
skills, and attitudes. To this end, the 
teacher planning a curriculum must rec- 
ognize the importance of providing many 
environmental opportunities that will 
modify and improve the behavior of the 


learners. 


* Hollis Caswell, Education in the Elementary 
School, New York: American Book Co. 1942, p. 6. 

5 Daniel Prescott, Emotion and the Educative 
Process, Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1938 p. 5. “ ‘Affect’ includes: feelings, 
emotions, and attitudes which affect interpreta- 
tion of life and consequently affect human be- 
havior.” 


SOME CLASSROOM PROBLEMS: SOLVED 
AND UNSOLVED 


In graduate classes in mental hygiene and teaching, experienced teachers and principals are 


asked to bring in what they consider episodes involving mental health. 
from a 1948 summer school group is given herewith. 


A set of such cases 


In some instances names have been changed. 


Keeping Billy Busy 


N THE school in which I teach there 

is a fourteen-year-old fifth-grade boy 
who cannot read; consequently he has 
been a “problem child” both to his parents 
But 
last year the principal started giving Billy 
such jobs around the building as he was 
able to do. 
picture machine, answered the telephone, 
helped the janitor with his work, looked 
after athletic equipment, and did many 
other jobs. 


and his teachers for many years. 


All year he ran the motion- 


Well, Billy never gave any 
more trouble as long as he was occupied, 
in a helpful way, so the principal tried to 
keep him busy all the time. 

There is nothing new about this story. 
Give any maladjusted person something 
to do, something he can do well; give 
him a sense of victory by a word of praise 
now and then, and the boy will be all 
right. 


Lily and Her Mother 


Lily entered the second-grade room a 
week after school had started, led by her 
mother. The mother began by complain- 
ing about Lily’s inability to get along 
with the other children, her picking, 
laughing, nail-biting, and loud, noisy 
manner. She wanted to know how in the 
world I was going to handle her child. 
(I was new in the school—indeed, new in 
the State.) 

Of course I suggested that Lily would 


work nicely, if she lived up to her looks. 
Lily didn’t, however—she lived up to her 
mother’s reputation of her. However, 
she was interested, and once she learned 
that she could not sit with the others 
until she could peacefully do so, her work 
improved and her happiness increased. 

I did try to get the mother to he!p me 
—I felt the difficulty was there. Her 
mother had one leg shorter than the other, 
and I always felt it had influenced her 
attitudes; 
nagging, and 
mother would cause her child to suffer 
emotionally. 


and naturally a quarreling, 
impulsive inconsistent 
I shall never, I feel, forget 
the facial expressions of these two people. 


Jimmie’s Temper 


Jimmie is the younger of two brothers 
in a family residing in a town of approxi- 
mately two thousand. From the begin- 
ning Jimmie was smaller and not as strong 
as boys his own age. When not able to 
hold his own in games with his playmates, 
Jimmie would fly into a tantrum and 
either break up the game or end up in a 
fight. Invariably the result would be 
running home to mother crying, and 
mother would comfort him and blame the 
neighborhood boys for being too rough. 

On entering school Jimmie’s uncon- 
trollable temper was soon evident, and 
regardless of who was the teacher he man- 
aged to lose his temper at least once or 
twice a year, with an outburst against 
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teacher or classmates that generally was 
concluded in the principal’s office. 

Through the ninth grade Jimmie had 
the same principal who varied the treat- 
ment accorded him from merely a lecture 
on proper behavior to perhaps a confer- 
ence with principal, teacher, mother, and 
Jimmie participating. During this time 
Jimmie’s actions were more or less de- 
fended by his mother, and he acquired 
some status among his classmates as being 
the only one who could talk back to 
teachers and principal. 

On the advent of a new principal his 
sophomore year, ‘Jimmie continued his 
tempestuous ways and in less than a 
month was before the principal—a rather 
hard-boiled individual. In no time at all 
Jimmie had been expelled indefinitely and 
has been out of school since. 

Obviously handling of Jimmie by his 
mother and more thorough investigation 
by the school later, with proper action, 
could have prevented this unhappy 
situation. 


Sally 


Sally is a seven-year-old child who 
suddenly refused to go to school. She 
said the children called her names and 
refused to play with her. Her mother 
would take her to school and she would 
run away and come home. 

Sally told wild tales of hooded figures 
dressed in black who followed her. 
Shadows threw her in a frenzy. 

She was brought to the mental hygiene 
clinic. After different tests and much 
observation she was found to be deliber- 
ately exaggerating these fears. 

The parents, when interviewed by the 
psychiatrist, admitted the home situation 
was not pleasant. They were constantly 
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quarreling and threatening to separate. 
In the discipline of Sally they took oppo- 
site sides. She soon realized this and 
began to play one against the other. This 
and the school episodes were apparently 
her way of getting attention. 

The parents were informed of this and 
are trying to remedy the situation. Since 
the security of her home seems no longer 
threatened and she doesn’t get the atten- 
tion she did, Sally is back in school and 


learning to enjoy it. 


Robert 


Robert was an unattractive, physically 
backward boy of thirteen. Though pos- 
sessing average intelligence, he suffered 
from an extreme feeling ot inferiority, 
largely brought about through lack of 
understanding and harsh treatment on the 
part of his parents. At first he responded 
with shy admiration to the student situ- 
ation about him; later, distinct with- 
drawal tendencies appeared. He hesitated 
to answer up in class, later failing to 
bring in his assignments altogether. An- 
tagonism toward the teacher became 
characteristic. Private talks with Robert 
revealed a keen distrust of his classmates. 
While his withdrawal tendencies did in- 
vite a certain amount of persecution, 
Robert made matters worse by severing 
relations with his classmates and with- 
drawing within his dream world, in which 
he imagined the entire class and teacher 
aligned against him. 


Expelled 


Just this past year, I had to do some 
counseling work for boys on the Junior 
High level. One particular boy had been 
to my office several times. First, the 
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teachers would throw him out of one class 
and then out of another. The teachers 
said that he would not work or do any- 
thing and that he was only taking up val- 
uable space. I tried to study the boy and 
do something with him. The boy refused 
to give any information of any sort. He 
had a “temper” and used profane and vul- 
gar words to no end. He would not take 
suggestions, or let anyone try to help 
him. He did not associate with any of 
the other boys or girls of the school. He 
was well clad, had nice parents, and from 
the financial point was well provided. 
We tried to make a case study of the boy. 
Finally, the boy cursed one of the civic 
teachers, (he said) that she 
would try to tell him how to behave. 


because 


Finally the boy was expelled from school. 

Recently, our school went through 
episodes of vandalism. The 
detective department of the city finally 
chased down the vandals. One of the 
boys was the boy that we had expelled 
from school. 


several 


James 


James is 16 years old. He has pre- 
sented many symptoms of maladjustment, 
including stealing, destructiveness, lying, 
truancy, and disabilities in school work. 
He is beginning to be retarded education- 
ally. His home does not have some of the 
essentials for wholesome development. 
His older brother was a community prob- 
lem. His younger brother is beginning 
to show signs of maladjustment. 

Good traits in James are: He is not 
lazy physically. He likes all sports. The 
parents are well-intentioned but ignorant 
of how to handle their children. Both 


of them have public work. The school 


is interested in James and willing to 
cooperate. James’ IQ is 82. He failed 
all four subjects this year. 


Helpful Harry 


Harry is a better than average student. 
He is somewhat moody, some days work- 
ing very hard, other days evading any 
type of exertion. He always seemed more 
interested in another student’s work than 
his own. Very often I would find him 
helping another student or actually doing 
that student’s work while his own work 
was left undone. Harry seldom shows 
any disregard for authority and is very 
polite. 

This boy comes from a home in which 
both parents are interested in his coming 
to school. Harry is truant quite a bit. 
Many times he will come to school, stay 
part of the day, and then suddenly leave 
without permission. On some occasions 
he has run away from home only to be 
returned by the police of some nearby 
town. 


Joe and the Navy 


Joe Gordon found himself in the eighth 
grade overgrown and over-age, and I 
found him on the back seat with a look 
of disgust on his face. I immediately de- 
cided he might possibly be a discipline 
problem, so I set out to make friends 
with him by asking him to adjust the 
He did so, but rather reluc- 
tantly. For several days this continued, 
and at the end of each day it was easy to 


windows. 


see that I had not even broken the ice. 
Soon he began to skip the last period in 
the afternoon by asking to be excused 
This happened a 


and not returning. 


couple of times, plus other little misde- 
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meanors, until I decided I’d have a talk 
with him. During the interview Joe con- 
fessed that he was doing all these little 
things because his parents wouldn’t allow 
him to join the Navy, so he was attempt- 
ing to get expelled from school. After 
talking for some time about the advan- 
tages he might find in the Navy if he 
completed the eighth grade, he seemed 
more satisfied. Soon Joe talked more 
freely and took an interest in his classes. 
As a result he completed a very good 
year’s work and by the next school year he 
had decided he would be more successful 
in the Navy if he graduated from high 
school. 


John’s One Splurge 


John was an average ninth-grade boy. 
His character had not one blemish until 
three weeks before commencement. 
Then—he stole the neighbor’s car, drove 
it seventy-five miles, wrecked the car, and 
was picked up by a patrolman. Later he 
was even jailed. 

The next day at school the kids filled 
my ears with the news of John’s doings. 
How could he do this? His parents, lead- 
ers in the community, had given him 
every opportunity. Had they neglected 
him? Had I? Had some other teacher? 
Why did he suddenly, in the one night, 
become so unbalanced? 

I might add that the day after the 
accident John was in school (his parents, 
of course, having got him from jail), and 
to all appearances he was the same, or 


acted the same, as before the accident. 


Poor Teeth? 


I had in one of my classes a very quiet, 
unobtrusive boy who sat in the extreme 
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rear of the room. He never took part 
in any class discussions—not even the 
most heated ones when we were discussing 
monopolies, cartels, communism, etc. I 
was not aware of him for a long time, 
as I was more concerned with other pupils 
who I thought were “problem chil- 
dren.” Finally, Jack was brought to my 
attention by his conspicuous silence and 
his consistently low grades. I spoke to 
him one day after class and noticed that 
when he was speaking he would lower his 
head and look down at the ground. You 
could never get his glance to meet yours. 
He spoke in a very low, barely audible 
tone of voice. We had a good long con- 
versation about life in general and then 
when I had gained .a certain amount of 
his confidence and he became a little more 
at ease I noticed what the source, or at 
least what seemed to be the source, of his 
trouble actually was. He had extremely 
poor teeth. His front teeth, both uppers 
and lowers, were in a very bad condition 
of decay. They were black as could be 
and were very small. 

Subsequently I got to be very familiar 
with Jack and we became __ great 
“buddies.” I talked with him about his 
teeth and I am fairly sure that the cause 
of his terrific inferiority complex was 
his teeth. It is quite understandable why 
a person in that condition would not care 
to draw attention to himself in class and 
would prefer to remain in the rear of the 
room and hide his defect. 


A Sixth-Grade Dictator 


The classroom teacher in a certain sixth 
grade is very dictatorial and has narrow, 
old-fashioned ideas about the conduct of 
her class. When the children enter the 


room in the morning, they must sit down 
at once without saying a word and find 
the place in the Bible assigned for that 
morning’s reading. The slightest whisper 
will draw a violent reprimand upon the 
offender. Culprits are made to stand in 
the hall. The teacher’s manner of 
speaking in short, explosive waves of 
sound makes her seem perpetually angry. 


. I have never heard a child volunteer any 


remarks in her class; those whom she calls 
on to answer her questions do so in sub- 
dued tones. Her standard for a good pu- 
pil is a good scholastic record, and those 
children who do not measure up scholas- 
tically are denied the privilege of trying 
anything else. This teacher’s severe and 
overbearing personality has a harmful ef- 
fect on the emotions of her pupils: one 
girl, although a good student, became too 
nervous to remain in the class. Her par- 
ents transferred her to another school. 
A boy who previously had had no trouble 
in school became a truancy problem. 
Another who loved music was denied the 
privilege of being in the school orchestra 
until after a “scene” with his parents. 
Another, whose sole accomplishment was 
playing marbles, was not allowed to enter 
the marble tournament until the principal 
and supervisor over-ruled the teacher in 
the matter. No doubt there are many 
other less obvious upsets constantly oc- 
curring among the boys and girls in this 
class. 
Henry’s Stomach 


Henry, aged nine, was a timid boy in 
the third grade. He had been told by his 
parents and teacher that he would have to 
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be very careful how he played, because, if 
he did not, he would be sick at his stom- 
ach. 

The teacher came to me very much 
disturbed about Henry’s condition. She 
said she had to excuse him from the class- 
room practically every day because of a 
sick stomach. She said that she had tricd 
everything she knew to help him but that 
nothing she did seemed to help. 

I had a conference with Henry’ 
parents. They said the doctor had told 
them Henry’s trouble was caused from 
excitement or fear. I consulted Henry’s 
doctor, and he said there was nothing 
physically wrong with his stomach. He 
said all his trouble was from fear or 
excitement. 

I talked to the teacher again and ex- 
plained to her what I had found out about 
Henry, and I asked her if she would be 
willing to transfer him to one of the 
other third-grade teachers who had his 
sister. I knew that this teacher had had 
more experience with children like Henry. 
She said she thought it was a good idea. 

I had a conference with the other 
teacher and gave her a complete history of 
the trouble we were having with Henry. 
I asked her if she would be willing to take 
him. She agreed, and Henry was put into 
her room. At the end of the first week 
she reported to me that Henry was get- 
ting along fine. He had not been sick, 
and he seemed to enjoy playing with the 
other children as well as any child in her 
room. I asked her if she had talked to 
Henry about how he felt. She said she 
had not. 
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WHAT I LEARNED IN AN ART EDUCATION CLASS 


CLAIRE ZIMMERMAN 


Teacher-pupil relationships, whether at the early childhood later or in college and graduate 


school, are not always examples of good mental hygene. Miss Zimmerman’s experiences were 
so different from some that have been reported that they are given here just as she described 


them in an informal paper. 


AST fall, while studying the require- 

ments for my Fine Arts degree, I 
discovered that I had completed much of 
the work also for an art education 
certificate. ‘Just for security” I made 
plans to complete the still unfulfilled 
requirements and entered the Art Educa- 
tion classes “to have my eyes opened.” 

It was the instructor’s first year at the 
college, but she had had a rich back- 
ground and much experience in art edu- 
cation. I think she must have used some 
of the tactics she had developed working 
with children in an adult way on us, for 
we certainly had one of the best teacher- 
student relationships I have ever known. 
Maybe because there were only six of us 
we could know each other as well as we 
did. 

As I entered “Education” I admit I too 
was on the outside, with the tendency to 
look down upon teaching, but I changed 
my mind after a very few classes. My 
first impression was that instead of being 
simple the job was too much for me. 
The idea of leaving my mark on impres- 
sionable children scared me. The instruc- 
tor began the task of educating us to our 
job, and gradually, through confidence in 
her and respect for her judgment, we 
began to develop a complete picture. By 
reading source books we added to our 
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store of knowledge, and gradually our 
philosophy of art education began to take 
form. 

The child is an individual. This, I 
have come to believe, is the most im- 
portant point to remember. Each pupil 
must be considered as a separate case, and 
developed at his or her speed in his or her 
way. For the boys who thought the 
problem was “sissy” other projects had to 
be devised or their thinking changed. 
Those who did not enjoy crayon had to be 
provided with other media and at the 
proper moment put into crayon work so 
that they would have the experience and 
perhaps find the prejudices ill-founded. 
In each child’s work we find something 
of his personality, and this had to be ad- 
justed to day by day and in the long- 
range view. 

Individuality was stressed in the results. 
A “copy-cat” was never tolerated. Copy- 
ing has its place, but when the emphasis 
was on creative work each child was en- 
couraged to have his own special ideas 
and finished product. In this way the 
results varied in excellence, but each pupil 
had had a personal experience. 

Learning by experience was another 
most important theory. We did every 


problem before it was presented to the 
children and displayed the sample we 
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made. Then and there we proved it 
could be done, and with this confidence 
the children went ahead. Many times 
the blackboard, or actually doing the 
sample before their eyes, helped them to 
grasp the idea more quickly. These 
sketches or demonstrations were done as 
quickly and as easily as possible to show 
the students “how easy it was.” Often 
they were crude, but they showed the 
way. 

Many failures followed, but with the 
lessons they learned in doing the project 
they profited by experience, and gradually 
attained a finished product. We tried to 
note all the possible points of failure while 
doing our sample, and routed the children 
around these as much as possible. 

Encouragement had to be distributed 
liberally. In the first grade the passing 
of the supplies was the go-ahead signal 
for little minds unhampered by fears and 
active imaginations that had never con- 
ceived of “no.” Upon reaching the 
fourth grade the pupils had become con- 
scious of the world about them; indeed, 
they were selfconscious. At this level 


the results were good only after a lot of 
hard pulling by the teacher and a much 
longer period of time. 

When the time comes for criticism of 
the children’s work the most effective 
judges are the children themselves. Class 
criticisms at the end of the lesson gave 
the children the chance to discover the 
good and bad points in each piece of work 
and to judge their own work by this 
standard. Nothing was left untouched 
in their sessions, and the products of the 
next lession very often showed the results 
of the discussion. 

It was difficult with fifty-seven busy 
little minds and bodies to concentrate on 
more than one or two weaknesses of each 
child. What a marvellous job a teacher 
with a small group, ample time and a 
contrci year by year over the same children 
could do. There would be the chance to 
experiment in many media and to develop 
each child according to his own needs 
and differences; and in the vast field of 
art education there would be boundless 
opportunities for the development and 
understanding of the individual. 


i 
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“The Miracle of Growth” 


HIS Studies in Child Development 

Gesell has put together a number of 
papers that, as he himself says, suggest a 
“rather startling variety of subjects.” 
The book does, however, deal definitely 
with a single unifying theme—the charac- 
teristics and conditions of child develop- 
ment. Moreover, it points out clearly 
that the study of child development in 
America has had a double motivation: 
“a scientific interest in growth as a bio- 
logical process subject to natural laws, and 
a humanitarian interest in the physical 
and psychological needs of the growing 
child in home, school, and community.” 

Particularly useful is Dr. Gesell’s first 
paper in this collection, entitled “The 
Miracle of Growth.” Parents and teachers 
who have doubts about what they can do 
to help children develop will find re- 
assuring statements on every page of this 
short article: “Psychically, the child in- 
herits nothing fully formed. Each and 
every part of his nature has to grow... . 
All of his sentiments, concepts, and at- 
titudes are products of growth and ex- 
perience. The culture, through 


Arnold Gesell, M.D., Studies in Child De- 
velopment. New York, Harpers, 1948. 224 p. 
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home and school, through religion, art, 
and recreation, leaves its imprint on the 
growing child. ... We must not lose faith 
if at the age of 2'/ years the child grabs 
a toy from his playmate; if at 4 years he 
calls names and brags and boasts and tells 
tall tales; if at 6 years he suddenly be- 
comes aggressive in word and action. We 
do all that we can to divert his behavior 
into desirable channels, but we must rec- 
ognize the nature of his immaturity. He 
is not necessarily depraved if at 6 years 
he appropriates something that does not 
belong to him.” 


Parents and Children 


When James Lee Ellenwood’s four 
children were very young, and he wasn’t 
so old himself (“barely forty six”), he 
wrote a book, There’s No Place Like 
Home. It told simply, he says, of the 
perils of parents and “mused mildly on 
the frustrations of fatherhood.” Five 
years later, I¢ Runs in the Family carried 
the struggle upward and onward. Now 
comes Just and Durable Parents,? a most 
delightful book, to round out the story 
and tell how, “‘at long last, we are trying 


2 Just and Durable Parents. By James Lee 
Ellenwood. New York, Scribner’s, 1948. 
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to be the cordial, kindly persons that years 
ago we hoped our children might turn out 
to be.” 

No isolated comments or quotations can 
do justice to a book that has so much 
homey experience and geniality every- 
where in it. Every chapter is readable— 
from the one in which “a long-time view 
of family affairs is recommended and the 
author and his wife start ‘sitting’ all over 
again,” to the one with the practical title 
What Must We Do: “When one’s daugh- 
ter is slipping away, and the matter of 
punishment looms, when Johnnie wants 
to go to the movies, when the comics com- 
pete and the radio roars, when hobbies are 
needed and good books are ignored, when 
a child’s program is too crowded and a 
boy doesn’t like his sister, when your 
children play wth the wrong mates, and 
there’s trouble about money, when it’s 
hard to get errands run and boys meet 
girls, and when pops and moms differ 
over their children—what must one do?” 

Much more technical, but nevertheless 
helpful to parents, teachers and welfare 
workers is a recent publication from the 
Family Service Association of America.* 
In this casework symposium Lucille .N. 
Austin outlines psychoanalytic 
principles underlying casework with chil- 
dren,” Eleanor Clifton describes treatment 


ec 
some 


in support cf normal growth processes, 
and Patricia Sacks discusses prevention of 
reactive disorders and “primary behavior 
disorder with marked neurotic trends.” 
A number of cases are presented. 

The point is made that the caseworker 
in a family agency is increasingly inter- 


3Child Therapy: 
New York, Family 
America, 1948. 


A Casework Symposium. 


Service Association of 
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ested in the ways in which family situa- 
tions and interactions of family members 
affect the social adjustment of the in- 
dividual. 

A recent small book that makes a good 
balance between the professional and lay 
point of view and needs is S. R. Laycock’s 
contribution to the Canadian School for 
Parents series.* Dr. Laycock has managed 
to retain the informal conversational tone 
of the talks as orginally given over the 
Canadian Broadcasting System in coop- 
eration with the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene (Canada). ‘Among all 
the skills for happy living I think I’'d put 
that of developing emotional control as 
He tells 
what the necessary elements are—good 
physical health, meeting the child’s per- 
sonality needs in the home, showing chil- 
dren how to stand disappointments, ade- 
quate emotional control on the part of 
parents themselves. 

The whole little book is useful. The 
topics are simple but soundly treated— 
making friends, gaining tolerance, facing 


the most important,” he says. 


limitations, thinking clearly, learning lead- 
ership, interpreting life’s problems. In 
the last few pages are materials for dis- 
cussion leaders covering the topics in the 
talks. 

A Canadian contribution in which 
many will be interested is the report of 
the Canadian Youth Commission on 
Youth, Marriage, and the Family.° The 
chapter on education emphasizes the need 
for planning together, and the general 


4Skills for Living. By S. R. Laycock. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1948. 
5 Youth, Marriage and the Family. Prepared 


for Canadian Youth Commission. 
son Press, 1948. 


Toronto, Ryer- 
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recommendations of the Commission in- 
clude specific suggestions to teacher-train- 
ing institutions covering (1) better se- 
lection of candidates for teaching, through 
the assistance of psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists, and (2) more instruction for 
teachers in psychology, sociology, and 
mental hygiene. 

For a comprehensive overview of home 
and family life education, and in particu- 
lar what the elementary school can do, 
it would be difficult to find anything 
quite as adequate as Elizabeth Stevenson’s 
book.® This book is particularly useful 
for the teacher who needs direct sug- 
gestions as to how to plan and work with 
children. Dr. Stevenson’s book avoids 
most of the difficulties involved in a new 
subject-matter field where teachers and 
administrators want to integrate the ma- 
terial into the total program instead of 
“adding” a “subject.” Particularly valu- 
able is the constant emphasis on the point 
that home-life experiences themselves are 
educative; that the community offers in- 
numerable opportunities for education; 
that children can learn to evaluate prof- 
itably their own experiences in learning. 


Rural Children 


In a careful study of child welfare 
in a rural New York county’ the needs 
for a program are summarized in a way 
that may well be applied to almost any 
rural section of the United States: 


8 Home and Family Life Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools. By Elizabeth Stevenson. New 
York, Wiley, 1946. 


7A Study of Child Welfare in a Rural New 
York County. By Abd-El-Hamid Zaki. New 


York, Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 
1947. 
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The present child welfare program 
empasizes a remedial rather than a 
preventive approach. There is a tend- 
ency, except in the health field, to wait 
until a problem is severe or a mal- 
adjustment has become a general social 
menace before instituting treatment. 
The aims of the public wefare pro- 
grams are comprehensive enough to 
permit help to be given at the begin- 
ning of a difficulty as well as when it 
has reached an advanced stage. How- 
ever, emphasis has been placed on a 
functional rather than a therapeutic 
approach which has stressed “eligibil- 
ity” rather than “need” and “investiga- 
tion” rather than “understanding” of 
a situation. Saving money in the pres- 
ent rather than wise expenditure for 
the sake of future economy has been 
a barrier to preventive work, often 
causing problems to become more ac- 
centuated at the early stages... . 
Especially in the realm of emotional 
problems of childhood has treatment 

een insufficient and unskilled. 


That these are the words of an intel- 
ligent foreign observer makes them even 
more significant than they might other- 
wise be. Though possibly too technical 
for other than professional social workers, 
Dr. Zaki’s report contains much that can 
profitably be read by teachers and many 
other workers with children. The au- 
thor’s final words would seem to have 
universal application: “Basically, the needs 
for economic and emotional security are 
common to all children. In terms of the 
future welfare of the total population, a 
program of child welfare founded on 
meeting the needs of all the children is 
not only the most economical but the 
most socially valuable approach to the 
problem of social welfare.” 


Delinquency and the School 


Just what is the role of the school with 
respect to delinquent behavior? Part I 
of the Forty-Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion undertakes to answer this question.® 

This yearbook is one of the best the 
Society has ever put out in any field. We 
have become accustomed through the 
years to expecting careful and thorough 
studies by the Society’s yearbook com- 
mittees, but this is unusual. Certainly 
the problem of delinquency and the 
school’s task in relation to it have never 
before been so well surveyed and so ef- 
fectively presented. 


Throughout the emphasis is on the 
need for adult understanding of the 
causes of delinquent behavior on the part 
of children and youth. Delinquency is 


caused, the Committee says. “The child. 


has learned the way of delinquency much 
as he has learned ineffective ways of read- 
ing. . . . In looking for conditions that 
give rise to delinquency we shall find 
many that are common to other kinds of 
development—broken homes, poverty, 
poor social adjustment, emotional conflicts 
in relations with parents, retarded mental 
development, and many others.” 


The scope and quality of the yearbook 
are indicated by the section titles and the 
contributers: Who is the delinquent? (the 
late James S. Plant); What makes a child 
delinquent? (William Healy and Augusta 
F. Brunner) ; The delinquent in the class- 
room (Norman Fenton); Prevention of 


8 Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools. Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. (The 
Forty-Seventh Yearbook, Part I). 
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delinquency through guided group experi- 
ence (Ruth Strang) ; How school services 
help to prevent delinquency (Bess Goody- 
kuntz); The role of the administrator in 
relation to juvenile delinquency (William 
C. Kvaraceus); The special school for 
emotionally disturbed children (Bruno 
Bettelheim) ; How to work with parents 
in preventing delinquency (Ralph H. 
Ojemann); How community agencies 
may help with problems of delinquency 
(Howard Y. McClusky); Special Com- 
munity programs to prevent delinquency 
(Miriam Van Waters) ; Preparing teachers 
to meet the problems of delinquency 
(Robert J. Havighurst) ; Suggestions for 
the school from recent literature on juve- 
nile delinquency (Dale B. Harris); First 
steps to progress in the prevention of 
delinquency (Ruth Strang). 


“The Child is Right” 


Before coming to its American publica- 
tion, the book by Hemming and Balls® 
“passed with flying colors a series of 
rather severe tests”, Dr. Edward A. 
Strecker tells us in his foreword. ‘Three 
eminent psychologists gave it the seal of 
approval. Two prominent pediatricians 
endorsed it. Even more important, sev- 
eral parents who are turning in a suc- 
cessful job in their relations with their 
own children were enthusiastic about the 
manuscript.” 


The authors of this fascinating book. 
combine humor, vivid illustrative ma- 
terial and unusual insight into the reason- 
ings and emotions of children from nurs- 
®The Child Is Right. By James Hemming 


and Josephine Balls. Longmans, Green & Co., 
1947. (Notes by Ethel M. Nash.) 
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ery years through adolescence. The sub- 
title is ““A Challenge to Parents,” and the 
reviewer wishes that every parent could 
be introduced to it. Its range of appeal 
extends beyond parents, however, to 
teachers and to students of child guidance 
who will gain both new insights and new 
ammunition with which to train them- 
selves and others in the realization that, 
in most cases, children’s misdemeanors are 
due to an adult’s failure in understanding. 
Hence, the necessity of looking for “the 
cause of the crime before condemning 
the criminal.” 

One agency that has for years had a 
constructive approach to the needs of 
children and youth is the Play Schools 
Association. Originally a summer pro- 
gram to offer positive help for combatting 
New York City’s urbanization, crowded 
conditions, unsatisfactory living condit- 
tions, and the family’s increasing inabil- 
ity to give children direction in the use 
of their free time, the play school has 
become a valuable plan for many other 
communities. The play schools, as we 
learn from the most recent, attractively 
illustrated report,’® “develop work play 
activities that contribute to emotional 
growth; demonstrate the use of care- 
fully chosen play materials and equip- 
ment.” They provide day-by-day pro- 
grams that give a sense of security and 
the feeling of belonging; they operate 
under able leadership, so that the child 
can have a proression of worthwhile ex- 
periences; and they are “centered in group 
living so that the child can learn how to 
become a member of a democratic so- 


10 Play Schools Association, Annual Report for 
1947. New York, Play Schools Association (119 
West 57th Street), 1947. 
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ciety.” Isn’t it a bit sarcastic that these 
fundamental educational purposes and 
methods are still confined largely to non- 
school agencies or to the comparatively 
few schools that recognize their obliga- 
tion to meet children’s real needs? 


Children and Religion 


In Children and Religion, appropri- 
ately dedicated to Adelaide Case, Dora 
Chaplin states the case for religious edu- 
cation as follows: 

We strive hard to give vocational edu- 
cation to our children; we want them to 
be happy and successful socially; but if, 
in spite of many virtues, they have no 
working faith to apply to the problems 
of life, we have failed them, for they can 
never grow to their full stature without 
a vision of God. If they can gain that 
insight, then they are indeed fortunate to 
be alive at a time when a great new 
civilization could be built. 

Mrs. Chaplin discusses, among other 
things, the religious needs of our time, 
the stages of growth, home and the 
younger child, adolescence, prayer, chil- 
dren and death, the place of church 
schools, and the various ways of approach- 
ing religious education, through the Bible, 
the arts, books. She concludes: “Let the 
aim of religious education be to lead the 
child to a vital experience of God, to re- 
discover the experience of transcendence. 
We adults can contribute very little, and 
yet we can contribute almost everything, 
in quality of life, and by leading the little 
child away from false conceptions of 


God.” 


11 Children and Religion. By Dora P. Chap- 
lin. New York, Scribners, 1948. 
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Children’s Books 


“An irreducible minimum of books 
which every child should be exposed to 
and helped to enjoy” was the goal set by 
a group of teachers and children’s librar- 
ians in preparing a recent children’s book 
list.1* In making up the list the group 
read and re-read over a period of two 
years, weighing the books for certain 
Is the book good literature? 
Does it make a significant contribution 
to the child’s wisdom, or merriment, or 
appreciation of beauty? Does the book 
have child appeal? 

As it finally appears the booklet con- 
tains a comparatively small list of titles 
classified by age and school grade—for 
children under six; for six, seven, and 
eight year olds; for nine, ten, and eleven 
year olds; for twelve and thirteen year 
olds. Under each age group are appropri- 
ate suggestions—picture books and stories, 
rhymes and poetry, folk and fairy tales, 
fiction, mythology, biography. 

One charming little publication too 
recent to receive consideration for the 
Western Reserve list is a lovely Henny 
Penny**® book worked out at the School 
in Rose Valley and issued by the parents 
of the school as a memorial to the teacher, 
Eloise Holmes. Plans are being made for 
wider publication of this unusual book. 

So much that is helpful in providing 
reading materials on food, clothing, and 
shelter has been made possible by the 
Project in Applied Economics at the uni- 
versities of Kentucky, Vermont, and 


12 Children’s Bookss Too Good to Miss. By 
May Hill Arbuthnot, Elizabeth Darling Briggs, 
Margaret Mary Clark, Harriet Geneva Long, 
Margaret Louise White. Cleveland, Ohio, Western 
Reserve University, 1948. 

13 The School in Rose Valley, Moylan, Pa. 


Florida that one can only wonder at the 
approach recently made in this field by 
the University of Florida..* Prepared by 
experienced teachers and based on “actual 
classroom units in home living” in two 
third grades, This for That is designed 
to “help boys and girls choose the right 
rather than the wrong way to do things 
at school and at home.” But the method 
used is to set up stereotypes: “Ronnie 
Wrong and Careless Mary seem never to 
get anything done as it should be. They 
are great ‘wasters’. Ronnie Right and 
Carrie Careful try very hard to do things 
the correct way. They are great ‘savers’. 
Will you choose to be a ‘waster’ or a 
‘saver’”? There is little or no indica- 
tion of the possibilities for improved 
action by each of the characters. 

A Quiz Kids essay by a high school 
senior entitled What America Means to 
Me, was the inspiration, Paul Witty says, 
for You and the Constitution of the 
United States,° published this _ fall. 
Beautifully illustrated, this little book 
will be welcomed. Lois Fisher’s pictures 
are there; but so is the Constitution—in 
brief and in its original form. 

Through its Committee on Educational 
Materials for Children the American 
Friends Service Committee (20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia) provides pub- 
lications for children in the fourth to 
sixth grades which are designed to help 
them understand the need for relief and 
the philosophy of service. One of these 
publications is The Newsletter for Boys 


14 This for That. By Ruth Felicia Rowell 
and Olive Gage Gardner. Gainesville, Florida, 
University of Florida, 1947. 

15 You and the Constitution of the United 
States. By Paul Witty and Juilly Kohler. Chi- 
cago, Children’s Press, 1948. 
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and Girls, a monthly, which contains 
stories and pictures about children in 
other countries and letters from children 
abroad. Orher publications are prepared 
for teachers to use as resource materials 
and to suggest methods for carrying out 
projects. Among these are: 


“Give Us This Day”—A Leaflet de- 
scribing how it feels to be hungry and giv- 
ing other information on how much chil- 
dren in European countries have to eat, 
what they eat, etc. Graphs and illustra- 
tions. Also how gifts of money are used 
to help. 5 cents. 

“Peace on Earth”’—An outlined unit 
of study on goodwill at home and abroad, 
for use by those carrying out relief proj- 
ects with children. Especially useful 
for summer schools, clubs, and camps. 
5 cents. 

“Story of the Red and Black Star—An 
account of the work of the American 
Friends Service Committee since 1917. 
Written for children. 10 cents. 

“Teacher’s Kit”—Contains a copy of 
the above materials; also patterns and 
copies of the Newsletter for Boys and 
Girls and Guide for Parents and Teachers. 


Vocational Guidance 


It is reassuring to find a work definitely 
labeled “vocational guidance” that gives 
as much attention as does the new two- 
volume enyclopedia on this subject to 
child development and the human rela- 
tion aspects of guidance. 

“A good guidance program is con- 
cerned with the development of pupils as 


16 Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance. Edited 
by Oscar J. Kaplan. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1948. Two volumes, 1422 p. 
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persons,” is the statement with which the 
article on “Educational Guidance” is in- 
troduced. Moreover, guidance is defined 
as “a coordinated, developmental process 
in which pupils, teachers, parents, admin- 
istrators, counselors, physicians, psychol- 
ogists, and other specialists share responsi- 
bility for the individual pupil.” 

Like other compendiums for which the 
Philosophical Library has been responsible 
in recent years—notably the Cyclopedia 
of Modern Education—these two volumes 
will prove exceedingly helpful as a first 
convenient source of aid and much more 
than that where library resources are lim- 
ited. Among the topics treated in some 
detail are: Intelligence Tests, Interest 
Tests, Personality and Adjustment inven- 
tories, Personality Measurement, Psycho- 
neurotics, Speech Defectives, Aptitude 
for Teaching. 


Health Interests of Children 


“Health Interests of Children” is the 
report of a research study of the health 
interests of 3600 pupils in the Denver 
Public Schools.'’ The research was car- 
ried on and reported under the direction 
of a committee from the teaching staff. 
The statement of interests as expressed by 
pupils is supplemented by a survey of the 
opinions of parents and teachers. 

In addition to providing data on inter- 
ests, the book summarizes health needs of 
children as identified by experts in the 
fields of health and health education. It 
presents also in summary form those 
growth and developmental characteristics 
of children which relate most closely to 
their health interests and needs. 


17 Department of Instruction, Denver Public 
Schools, Denver 2, Colorado. $1.25. 
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